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ty to explain, and yet are truths | 


undeniable: the facts are indispu- 
table, notwithstanding the causes 
are concealed. In such cases, 
faith must be called in to our re- 
lief. It would, certainly, be the 
height of folly to deny to that Be- 
ing who broke open the great 
fountains of the deep to effect the 
deluge—and afterwards, to com- 
pel the dispersion of mankind to 
people the globe, directed the 
confusion of languages—powers 
inferior in their nature to these. 
After these wondrous proofs of 
omnipotency, it will be absurd to 
deny the possibility of infusing 
instinct into the brute creation. 
Deus est anima brutorum; “God 
himself is the soul of brutes:” his 
pleasure must have determined 
their will, and directed several 
species, and even whole genera, 
by impulse irresistible, to move 
by slow progression to their des- 
tined regions. But for that, the 
ilama and the pacos might still 
have inhabited the heights of Ar- 
menia, and some more ncighbor- 
ing Alps, instead of labouring to 
gain the distant Peruvian-Andes; 
the whole genus of armadillos, 
slow of foot, would never have 
quitted the torrid zone of the Old- 
World for that of the New; and 
the whole tribe of monkeys would 
rave gamboled together in the 
forests of India, instead of divid- 
ing their residence bétween the 
shades of Indostan, and the deep 
forests of the Brasils. Lions and 
tigers might have infested the hot 
parts of the New-Weorld, as the 











first do the deserts of Africa, and 
the last the provinces of Asia; or 
the pantherine animals of 
South-America might have re- 
mained additional scourges with 
the savage beasts of those ancient 
continents. The Old-World 
would have been overstocked with 
animals; the New remained an 
unanimated waste! or both have 
contained an equal portion of 
every beast of the earth. Let it 
not be objected, that animals bred 
in a southern climate, after the 
descent of their parents from the 
ark, would be unable to bear the 
frost and suow of the rigorous 
north, before they reached South- 
America, the place of their final 
destination. It must be consider- 
ed, that the migration must have 
been the work of ages; that in the 
course of their progress each gen- 
eration grew hardened to the cli- 


‘mate it had reached; and that, 


after their arrival in Americz, 
they would again be gradually 
accustomed to warmer and warm- 
er climates, in their removal from 
north to south, as they had in the 
reverse, or from south to north. 
Part of the tigers still inhabit the 
eternal snows of Ararat, and mul- 
titudes of the very same species 
live, but with exalted rage, be- 
neath the line, in the burning soil. 
of Borneo, or Sumatra; but nei- 
ther lions or tigers ever migrated 
into the New-World. A few of 
the first are found in India and 
Persia, but they are found in num- 
bers ouly in Africa. The tiger 


extends as far north as western 
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but never 
5 


Fartary, in lat. 49. 50, 
has reached America. 

In fine the conjectures of the 
learned respecting the vicinity 
of the Old and New-World are 
now, by the discoveries of late 
great navigators, lost in convic- 
tion; and, | in the pli ice of imagit )- 
ary by potheses, the real place ot 
migration is almost incoatroverti- 
bly pointed out. Some (from a 
passage in Plato) have extended 
over the Atlantic, from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the coast of North 
and South-America, an island e- 
gual in size to the continents ol 
Asia and. Africa; over which had 
passed, as over a bridge, from the 
fatter, men and anim als? wool- 
headed negroes, and lions and ti- 
Pers, none of which ever existed 
ia the New-World. A mighty sea 
arose, and, in one day and night, 
enguiphed this stupendous tract, 
ana with it every being which had 
not compicted its migration into 
America, The whole negro race, 
and almost every quadruped, now 
inhabitants of Africa, perished in 
this critical day. Five only are 
to be found, at present, in Ameri- 
ca; and of these only one, the 


bear, in South-America: Not a 
single custom commoi to the Na- 


tives of Africa and America, to e- 
yince a common origin. Of the 
quadrupeds, the bear, st: ig, wolf, 
fox, and weesel, are the only auld 

mals which we can pronounce, 
with certainty, to be found on each 
continent. “Phe stag, the fox, and 
the weesel, have made, also, no 
farther progress in Africa than 
the north; but on the same conti- 
nent the wolfis spread over every 
part, yet is unknown in South- 
America, as are the fox and wee- 
sel. In Africa and in South-A- 
merica the bear is very local, 
being met with only in the north 
ofthe Grst 
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the last. Some cause unknown 
arrested its progress in Africa, 
and impelled the migration of a 
few into the Chilian-Alps, and 
induced them to heave unoccup?- 
ed the vast tract from North-A- 
merica to the lotiy Cordilleras. 
Ne OO 
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The Ancients supposed to have had 
some imperfect Notion of a New- 
World. 





T is believed, by many, that 

the ancients had some imper- 
fect notion of the New-World; 
and several ancient authors are 
quoted in confirmation of this o- 
pinion. In a book, ascribed to 
the philosopher Aristotle, we are 
told that the Carthaginians diss 
discovered an island, far beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, large, 
fertile, and finely watered, with 
navigable rivers, but uninhabited. 


This island was distant a tew 
days salting frem the continent: 


its beauty induced the discover- 
‘rs to settle there; but the policy 
of Carthage dislodged the colouy, 
and laid strict prohibition on all 
the subjects of the state not to at- 
iempt any future establishment. 
This account is also confirmed by 
an historian of no mean credit, 
who relates, that the Tyrians 
would have settled a colony on 
the newly-discovered island, but 
vere opposed by the Carthagini- 
ans, for state reasons. ‘Lhe fol- 
lowing passage has been quoted, 
likewise, from Seneca’s Medea, in 
confirmation of this notion. 


Venient annis 

Secula seris, oe. oceanus 
Vincula rerum lexet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, T phisque novos 
Delegat orbes: nec sti terrts 


Ultima Thule. 


Act. iti, Ver. 375. 
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Pretensions of the Welsh to the Dis- 


covery of America, 
4 re Welsh, fondly, imagine 
that their country contribu- 

ed, in 1170, to people the New- 

World, by the adventure of Mad- 
ce, son of Owen Gwynedd, who, 

on the death of his father, sailed 
there, and colonized part of the 
country. It is preteided that 
Madoc made two voyages: that 
sailing west, he left Ireland so far 
to the north, that he came toa 


land unknown, where he saw 
many strange things; that he re- 
turned home ; and making a re- 


port of the fert iit y of the newly- 
discovered country, prevailed on 
numbers of the W: Ish, of each sex. 
to accompany him, on a second 
voyage, from which he never re- 
turned. The favourers of this 
Opinion assert, that several Welsh 
words, such as gwranto, “to hear- 
ken, or listen;”’ the 2sle of Croeso, 
or Swelcome ;” Cope- Breton, from 
the name of the British-island; 
goynnd: cr, or **the white water;” 
and pingwin, or “the bird with a 
white head;” are to be found in 
the American language. But 
likeness of sound, in a few words, 
will not be deemed sufficient to 
establish the fact; 
the meaning has been evidently 
perverted: for example, the whole 

inguin tribe have; unfortunate- 


not inhabitants of the northern: 
hemisphere; the name was also 
bestowed on them by the Dutch 
a pinguedine, from their excessive | 
fatness. It may be added, that; 
the Welsh were never a naval | 
people; that the age 
Madoc lived was peculiarly igno- 
rant in navigation; and the most 
which 7 could have attempted 
must haye been a mere coasting 
VOYAGCe 


especially if: 


in which | 
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ly, not only black heads, but are | 
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Those of the Norwegians b 
ded. 


tier founs 


HE Norwegians put in for 

a share of the glory, on 
grounds rather better than the 
Welsh. By their settlements in 
iceland, and in Greenland, they 
had arrived within so small a dis- 
tance of the New-World, that 
there is a probability of its hav- 
ing been touched at by a people 
so versed in maritime affaits and 
so adventurous, as the ancient 
Nortmans were. ‘The proofs are 
mucn more numerous than those 
produced by the British histori- 
ans; for the discovery is metioned 
1 several of the Icelandic manu- 
sripts. The period was about 
ne year 1002, when it was visit- 
ed by one Biorn; and the discov- 
ery pursued to greater effect by 
Lief, the son of Eric, the discoy- 
erer of Greenland. It does not 
appear that they reached further 
than Labradore; on which ccast 
they met with the Esquimaux, on 
whom they bestowed the name of 
Skrelingues, or dwarfish people, 
from their small stature. They 
were armed with bows and ar- 
rows, and had Icathern cances, 
such as they have at present. All 
this is probable; nor should the 
tale of the German, called Turk?, 
one of the crew, invalidate the 
account. Hewas one day, mis- 
sing; but soon returned, leaping 
and singing, with all the extrava- 
gant marks of joy a bon vivant 
could show, on discovering the in- 
j ebriating fruit of his country, the 
grape: Torfeeus even says, that 
he returned in a state of intoxi- 
cation. To convince his com- 
mander, he brought several bran- 
ches: and the country, {rom that 
circumstance, was named Vin- 
land. There appears no reason 


}to doubt of the discovery; it is 
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thought probable, however, that 
these people reached no farther 
tuan the barren country of Lab- 
rador. Inshort, itis from a much 
Jater period that we must date 
the unequivocal discovery of A- 
merica. 
ee 2 a 
Projects of CuristopHern Cotun- 
BuS—his voyage. 


ie 





OWARDS the close of the 
15th century, Venice and 
Genoa being rivals in commerce, 
in which the former had greatly 
the superiority, Chistopher Colon, 
or Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
conceived a project of sailing to 
the East-Indies by directing his 
course westward. This design 
was founded upon a mistake of 
the geographers, of those days, 
who placed the eastern parts of 
Asia immensely too far to fhe 
eastward; so that had they been 
in the right, the shortest way 
would have been to sail directly’ 
westward. Columbus applied, 
first, to his own countrymen; but 
being rejected by them, he appli- 
ed to Portugal, where he met 
with no better success. Spain 
was his next resource: here, after 
eight years attendance, he ob-_ 
tained, in 1492, a fleet of three 
ships. The largest a ship of no 
considerable burden, was com- 
manded by Columbus, as admi- 
ral, who gave it the name of 
Santa Maria, out of respect for 
the Blessed Virgin, whom he 
honoured with singular devotion. 
Of the second, called the Pinta, 
Martin Pinzon was captain, and 
his brother Francis pilot. The: 
third, named the Vigna, was un- 
der the command of Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon. These two were 
light vessels, hardly superior ip 
burden, or force, to large boats. 
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This squadron, if it merits 4hat 
name, was victualled for twelve 
months, and had on board 90 men, 
mostly sailors, together with a 
few adventurers, who followed 
the fortune of Columbus, and 
some gentlemen of Isabella’s court 
whom she appointed to accom- 
pany him. Though the expence 
of the undertaking was one of 
the circumstances which chiefly 
alarmed the court of Spain, and 
retarded, so long, the negocia- 
tion with Columbus, the sum em- 
ployed in fitting out this squadron 
did not exceed £4000. As Co- 
lumbus was deeply impressed 
with sentiments of religion, h® 
would not set out upon an expe- 
dition so arduous, and of which 
one great object was to extend 
the knowledge of the Christian 
faith, without imploring, public- 
ly, the guidance and protection 
of Heaven. With this view, he, 


j together with al] the persons un- 


der his command, marched, in 
solemn procession, to the monas- 
tery of Rabida. After confess- 


ing their sins, and obtaining a 


solution, they received the holy 
sacrament from the hands of the 
guardian, who joined his prayers 
to theirs for the succes of an en- 
terprise which he had so zeal. 
ously patronized. 

Next morning, being Friday, 
the third day of August, in the 
year 1492, Columbus set sail, a 
little before sun-rise, in presence 
ofa vast crowd of spectators, who 
sent up their suplications to Hea- 
ven for the prosperous issue of 
the voyage, which they wished, 
rather than expected. Colum- 
bus steered, directly, for the Ca- 
nary-Islands, and arrived there 
without any occurrence that 
would have deserved notice on 
any other cccasion: but, in a voy- 


age of such expectation and im- | 
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portance, every Circumstance was 
the obyectofattention. The rud- 
der of the Pinta broke loose, the 
day after she left the harbour, 
and that accident alarmed the 
crew, no less superstitious than 
unskillful, as a certain omen of, 
the unfortunate destiny of the} 
expedition. Even in the short 
run to the Canaries, the ships 
were found to be so crazy, and 
ill appointed, as to be very im- 
proper for a navigation which 
was expected to be both long and: 
dangerous. Columbus refitted 
them, however, to the best of his 

ower; and having supplied him- 
self with fresh provisions, he took 
his departure from Gomera, one 
of the most westerly of the Ca- 
nary-Islands, on the sixth day oi 
September. 

Here the voyage of discovery 
may properly be said to begin; 
for Columbus, holding his course 
due west, left immediately, the 
usual track of navigation, and 
stretched into unfrequented and 
unknown seas. ‘The first day, as 
it was very calm, he made but lit- 
tle way; but on the second he 
lost sight of the Canaries; and! 
many of the sailors, already de- | 
jected and dismayed, when they 
contemplated the boldness of the 
undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts, and to shed tears, as if 
. they were never more to behold | 
Jand. Columbus comforted them 
with assurances of success, and | 
the prospect of vast wealth, in 
those opulent regions whither he 
was conducting them. He regu- 
Jated every thing by his sole au- 
thority; le superintended the 
execution of every order; and, 
allowing himself only a few hours 
for sleep, he was at all other times 
upon deck. As his course lay 


through seas which had not, for- 
merly, been visited, the sound- 
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ing-line, or instrument for obser- 
vation, were continually in his 


hands. After the example of the 
Portuguese discoverers, he attend- 
ed to the motion of tides and cur- 
rents, watched the flight of birds, 
the appearance of fishes, of sea- 
weeds, and of every thing that 
floated on the waves, and entered 
every occurrence, with a minute 
exactness, in the journal which 
he kept. As the length of the 
voyage could not fail of alarming 
sailors habituated only to short 
excursions, Columbus endeavour- 
ed to conceal from then the real 
progress whichthey made. With 
this view, though they ran 18 
leagues the second day, after they 
left Gomera, he gave out that 
they had a vanced only 35, and 
he, uniformly, employed the same 
artifice of reckoning short, du- 
ring the whole voyage. 

By the 14th of September, the 
flect was above 200 lIcagues to 
the west of the Canary-Isles. 
There they were struck with an 
appearance, no less astonishing 
than new. They observed that 
the magnetic needle, in their com- 
passes, did not point cxactly to 
the polar star, but varied towards 
the west; and, as they proceeded, 
this variation increased. This 
appearance, which is now simi- 
lar, though it still reiwnains one of 
the mysteries of nature, into the 
cause of which the sagacity of 
man hath not been able to penc- 
trate, filled the companions of 
Columbus with terror. They 
were now in a boundless, un- 
known, ocean, far from the usual 
course of navigation; nature it- 
self seemed to be altered, and the 
only guide which they had left 
was about to fail them. Colum- 
bus, with no less quickness thaa 
ingenuity, invented a reason for 
this appearance; which, thongh it 
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did not satisfy himself, seemed so 
plausible to them, that it dispell- 
ed their fears, or silenced their 
murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due 
west, nearly in the same latitude 
with the Canary-Islands. in this 
course, he came within the sphere 
of the trade wind, which blows, 
invariably, from east to west, be- 
tween the tropies, and a few de- 
grees beyond them. He advanc- 
ed before this steady gale with 
such uniform rapidity, that it was 
seldom necessary to shift a sail. 
When about 400 leagues to tlic 
west of the Canaries, he found 
the sea so covered with weeds, 
that it resembled a meadow of 
vast extent; and in some places 
they were so thick, as to retard 
the motion of the vessels. This 
strange appearance occasioned 
new alarm and disquiet. The 
sailors imagined that they were 
now arrived at the utmost bound. 
ary of the navigable ocean; thai 
these floating weeds would ob- 
struct their farther progress, and | 
concealed .dangerous rocks, or 
some large tract of land, which 
had sunk, they knew not how, 
in that place. Columbus endea- 
voured to persuade them, that 
what had alarmed, ought rather 
to have encouraged them, and 
was to be considered as a sign of 
approaching land. At the same 
time, a brisk gale arose, and car- 
ried them forward. Several birds 
were seen hovering about the 
ship, and directed their flight to- 
wards the west. The despond- 
ing crew resumed some degree of 
spirit, and began to entertain 
fresh hopes. 

Upon the first of October they 
were, according to the admiral’s 
reckoning, 770 leagues to the west 
of the Canaries; but, lest his men 





should be intimadated by the pro- 


digious length of the navigation, 

he gave out that they had proceed. 

ed only 584 leagues; and, fortu- 
nately for Columbus, heithes his 
own pilot, nor those of the other 
ships, had skill sufficient to correct 
this error, and to discover the de. 
ceit. They had, now, been about 
three weeks at sea: they had pro- 
ceeded far beyond what former 
navigators had attempted, or dee- 
mea possible: all their prognostics 
of discovery, drawn from the flight 
of birds, and other circumstances, 
had proved fallacious: the appear- 
ences of land, with which their 
own credulity, or the artifice of 
their commander, had been al- 
together illusive, and their pros- 
pect of success seemed now to be 
as distant as ever. These reflec- 
tions occurred often to men, who 
had no other object, or occupation, 
than to reason and discourse cone 
cerning the intention and circum. 
stances of their expectation. They 
made impression, at first, upon 
the ignorant and timid, and ex- 
tending, by degrees, to such as 
were better informed, or more re- 
solute, the contagion spread, at 
length, from ship toship. From 
secret whispers and murmurings, 
they proceeded to cabals and com- 
plaints. They taxed their sover- 
eign with inconsiderate credulity, 
in paying such regard to the vain 
promises and rash conjectures of 
an indigent foreigner, as to ha- 
zard the lives of so many of her 
own subjects, in prosecuting a 
chimerical scheme. ‘They afiirm- 
ed that they had fully performed 
their duty, by venturing so far 
in an unknown and_ hopeless 
course, and could incur no blame, 
for refusing to follow, any longer, 
a désperate ady epturer to cer- 
tain destruction. ‘They contend- 
ed, that it was necessary to think 
of returning to Spain, while their 
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crazy vessels were still in a condi- 
tion to keep the sea, but express- 
ed their fears that the attempt 
would prove vain,- as the wind, 
which had hitherto been so faveur- 
able to their course, must render 
it impossible to sail in the oppo- 
site direction. All agreed that 
Columbus should be compelled 
by force to adopt a measure on 
which their common safety de- 
pended. Some of the more au- 
dacious proposed, ‘as the most 
expeditious and certain method 
for getting rid, at once, of his re- 
monstrances, to throw him into 
the sea; being persuaded that, 
upon their return to Spain, the 
death of an unsuccessful projec- 
tor would excite little concern, 
and be inquired into with no cu- 
riosily. 

Columbus was fully sensible of 
his perilous situation. He had 
observed, with great uneasiness, 
the fatal operation of ignorance, 
and of fear, in producing disaf 
fection, among his crew; and saw 
that it was now ready to burst 
out into open mutiny. He aflec- 
ted to seem ignorant of their 
machinations. Notwithstanding 
the agitation and solicitude of 
bis own mind, he appeared with 
a cheerful countenance; like a 
man satisfied with the progress 
which he had made, and confi- 
dent of success. Sometimes he 
employed al! the arts of insinua- 
tion to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work 
upon their ambition, or avarice, 
by magnificent descriptions of 
the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On oth- 
er occasions, he assumed a tone 
of authority, and threatened them 
with vengeance from their sover- 
eign, if, by their destardly be- 
haviour, they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory 





‘of God, and to 
/name, above that of any other na- 
tion. Even with seditious sailors, 
the words of a man, whom they 
had been accustomed to rever- 
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xalt the Spanish 


ence, were weighty and persua- 
sive; and not only restrained them 
from those viclent excesses which 
they meditated, but prevailed 
with them to accompany their 
admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indi- 
caticns of approaching land seem- 
ed to be more certain, and ex- 
cited hope in proportion. The 
birds began to appear in flocks 
making towards the south-west. 
Columbus, in imitation of the 
Portuguese navigators, who had 
been guided in several of their 
discoveries by the moticn of birds, 
altered his course from due west 


towards that quarter whither they 


pointed their flight. But after 
holding on for several days ia 
this new direction.without any 
better success than former}by, hay- 
ing seen no object during 30 days 
but the sea and the sky, the 
hopes of his companions subsid- 
ed faster than they had risen; 
their fears revived with addi- 
tional force; impatience, rage, 
and dispair, appeared in every 
countenance. All sense of sub- 
ordination was lost. The offli- 
cers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and 
supported his authority, now took 
part with the private men: they 
assembled, tumultuously, on the 
deck, expostulated with their 
commander, mingied threats with 
their expostulations, and require 
ed him instantly to tack about, 
and to return to Europe. Co 
‘lumbus perceived that it would 
be of noavail to have recourse 
to any of his former arts, which 
having been tried so often had 
lost their effect: and that it. was 
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Rey 
impossible to rekindle any, zeal ynew appearance; the air tas 


for the success of the expe@ition 
among men in whose breasts 
fear had extinguished every gen- 
erous sentiment. He saw that 
it was no less vain to think of 
employing either gentle or se- 
vere measures, to quell a mutiny 
so general and so violent. It 
was necessary,on al] these ac- 
¢gounts, to soothe passions which 
he could no longer command, 
and to give way toa torrent too 
impetuous to be checked. He 
promised, solemnly, to his men, 
that i:2 would comply with 
their request, provided they 
would accompany him, and obey 
his commands for three days 
fonger; and if, during that time, 
land were not discovered, he 
would then abandon the enter- 
prise and direct his course to- 
wards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, & 
impatient to tura their faces a- 
gain towards their native country, 
this proposition did not appear to 
them unreasonable. Nor did 
Columbus hazard much in con 
fining himself to a term so short. 
‘Fhe presages of discovering land 
were now so numerous and prom- 
ising, that he deemed them infal- 
ible. Forsome days, the sound- 
ing line had reached the bottom, 
and the soil which it brought up 
indicated land to be at no great 
distance. The flocks of birds in 
creased; and were composed not 
only of sea fowl], but of such land- 
birds as could not be supposed to 
fiy far from the shore. The crew 
of the Pinta observed a cane float- 
ing which seemed to be newly 
cut, and likewise a piece of tim- 
ber artificially carved. The sail- 
ors aboard the Nigna took up the 
branch of a tree, with red berries, 
perfectly fresh. The clouds a- 
Tound the setting sun assumed a 


for the return of day. 
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more mild and warm; and, du 
ring night, the wind became uns 
equal and variable. Fron ali 
these symptoms, Columbus was 
so confident of being near Jand, 
that, on the evening of the 11th 
of October, after public prayers 
for success, he ordered the sails 
to be furled and the ships to lie 
by, keeping strict watch, test 
they should be driven ashore in 
the night. During this interval 
of suspence and expectation, no 
man shut his eyes, all kept up- 
on deck, gazing intently towards 
that quarter where they expect- 
ed to discover the land which 
had been so long the object of 
their wishes. 

About two hours before mid- 
night, Columbus standing -on the 
forecastle, observed a light at a 
distance, and privately pointed 
it out to Pedro Guttierez, a 
page of the queen’s wardrobe. 
-Guitierez perceived it; and cal- 
ling to Salcedo, comptroltter of 
the fleet, all three saw it in mo 
tion, as if it were carried from 
place to place. A little after 
midnight, the joyful sound of 
Land! land! was heard from the 
Pinta, which kept always a-head 
of the other ships. But having 
been so often deceived by .fal- 
lacious appearance, every man 
was now become slow of belief; 
and waited, in all the anguish 
of uncertainty and impatience, 
As soon 
as morning dawned, all doubts 
and fears were dispelled. From 
each ship, an island was seen 
about two leagues to the north, 
whose flat and verdant fields, 
well stored with wood, and wat- 
ered with many rivulets, present- 
ed the aspect of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta 





instantly began the Te. Deum, 
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